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MONTH BY MONTH 


THE New Year in. What a year 
NEW this is to be. A year of 
YEAR peace, for war rumours sub- 

side, yet a year of conflict, 


‘if other prophets speak truly — — 


a General Election year. J. S. 
Middleton, in an inaugural message to 
the staff, tells us that demands will 
be made upon us in our work which 
may exceed any we have yet experi- 
enced. Can we all rise to this? Some 
of us can do no more—how many are 
we? Anyway, let us make some New 
Year resolutions worthy of the strenu- 
ous year ahead. Rouse and organise ! 
It must be confessed that many do 
not pull their weight. Do you? and 
do you know of others whom you can 
rouse? The problem and the work 
of the year is to rouse the people as 
they have never been aroused before. 
That means. ginger, but ginger mel- 
lowed by the syrup of good organisa- 
tion. All of us must bend to this 
good work, for Victory would be very 
sweet, and 1935 may well be the 
year of Victory! We of the “Labour 
Organiser’’ will do our best to make 
it so; that includes you, dear reader. 


A GOOD It is the season of 

BEGINNING Annual Meetings. A 

lot depends on a good 

beginning. Organise those annual 

meetings well, so that they may be an 

inspiration. We wrote last year upon 

this subject and upon the need for 

taking care that really efficient people 

get elected to offices. Oh, yes, the 

little tact necessary in such matters 

can be used, and square pegs kept out 

of round holes. Put people in office 

who fit the office. And remember, all 

the year round that action keeps the 

Party fit; inaction kills. The greater 
the activity the greater the number of 

people who come in to share it—if you 

let them and invite them. -County 
Parties must get busy now with the 
Spring Elections. There is a tendency 
to leave these jobs till they are late. 
‘Let them take a leaf from the Muni- 


cipal Parties, who began early and 
won 741 seats. What wiil the 
counties do in March and in April? 


THE Week by week we 
MAGISTRACY read new lists of 
freshly appointed 


magistrates. And from reports and 
our personal knowledge Labour is get- 
ting the worst end of the stick. Every 
fresh batch of appointments seems to 
load the magistracy more and more 
against the workers. Our opponents 
are making hay while the sun shines, 
and despite the good intentions, and 
possibly the occasional intervention of 
the present Lord Chancellor, the posi- 
tion is getting worse and worse. We 
know of Lord Sankey’s early inten- 
tions. We are not informed as to 
whether or no he holds them now. 
At any rate we accuse the Lord Chan- 
cellor of failure to remedy the glaring 
bias of British benches. We have not 
forgotten that it was Lord Sankey who 
introduced a bar against political 
agents becoming magistrates—not- 
withstanding that such an appointment 
is in many casés a convenience to the 
workers; political work is apparently 
a sinful occupation compared with 
stock jobbing and price cutting. But 
even if the Chancellor’s best inten- 
tions succeeded it would only mean 
one worker out of every three magis- 
trates appointed. Which one supposes 
is Sankey’s idea of trial by one’s 
peers! Labour must be up and doing 
about this matter. Public opinion can 
and ought to be roused. It is no use 
leaving the matter for a Labour 
Government to deal with against a 
cloud of misunderstanding and public 
distrust of their actions. Get busy 
now, comrades, and frame the indict- 
ment ! 


WE Twice in a month, as often 
WERE before, events have proved 
RIGHT that ‘Labour Organiser’’ 

views put before our readers 
carry a prescience fitting for the 
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select circle whom we address. Com- 
menting, last month, on Communist 
tactics in the constituencies we ven- 
tured to mention the Russian execu- 
tions as a confirmation of something 
we quoted, We were the first Labour 
paper to refer to the matter. There 
followed the “Daily Herald’’ and then 
the National Council of Labour in 
condemnation. Communism does lead 
to “brother against brother, horror, 
etc.,’’ doesn’t it? And in the same 
issue, discussing Tory tactics, we 
warned against scares and the big 
stampede planned for the next elec- 
tion; we suggested a way of meeting 
these things. Hardly had we published 
ere Stanley Baldwin proved our words. 
Stanley struck the tocsin, sounded 
the wild alarum, gave the game away, 
and actually tried to freeze the blood 
of all brave Britishers before they 
had hotted up for the election. Yes, 
make no mistake about it. Scare is 
the Tory programme for the next elec- 
tion, and it’s up to us to get the 
public shock-proof before the day ar- 
rives. Anyhow, the ‘‘Labour Organ- 
iser”’ thinks so! 


REGISTER OF ELECTORS, 1935. 
Home Office Circular. 


In good time this year the Home 
Office has circularised registration 
officers, drawing attention to the fact 
that in connection with the prepara- 
tion for the last six registers a direc- 
tion was given by the Secretary of 
State for the distribution of the ap- 
propriate forms, with which to conduct 
a house-to-house enquiry. 

The Home Office again give instruc- 
tions that a house-to-house enquiry 
shall be made this year. 


PARISH COUNCIL ELECTIONS.. 


The attention of our readers in 
rural areas is drawn to the recent 
Statutory Rules and Orders govern- 
ing the election of Parish Councillors. 
The rules now published supersede 
the provisional rules dated May 31st, 
1934, which came into operation on 
June Ist, 1934, and was coincident 
with the coming into force of the 
Local Government Act, 1933. 

Readers interested in Parish Coun- 
cil elections should procure a copy of 
these rules, which are published as 
Statutory Rules and Orders, 1934, 
No. 1318, price eightpence, from 


H.M. Stationery Office, or through 
any bookseller. 

Our readers will recollect that by 
Section 51 (1) of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1933, an Order of the 
County Council may be made direct- 
ing that Parish Councillors shall cease 
to be elected at a Parish Meeting. 
Unless such an Order is in force, 
elections will, of course, take place 
as heretofore, and a poll may be 
demanded in the same way as in the 
past. Where, however, an order is 
in force the proceedings for nomin- 
ation and poll are similar to those in 
other elections. The rules now pub- 
lished provide, of course, for either 
eventuality. 


THIS MONTH’S WORK 


€ Prepare accounts for annual 

audit. Fix date of audit. 
€ Complete arrangements for 
Annual Meeting. Issue 
notices and agenda. 


§ Send reminders to affiliated 
organisations who have 
neglected to appoint their 
delegates for 1935. 

€ Send out applications for 
1935 affiliation fees. Enclose 
notice of annual meeting 
and cover by short state- 
ment of Party’s progress. 
Send list of delegates’ at- 
tendances. 

4 Remind Ward Committees 
and Local Labour Parties 
of obligation to send copy 
of annual accounts to D.L.P. 

4 Complete constituency dis- 
tribution of membership 
cards. Revise membership 
records. 

§ Literature secretaries to 
overhaul stock; de-value 
and give away old stock; 
make valuation of remain- 
der and replenish stock. 
Prepare annual financial 
statement. 

§ Make sure that the current 
Register is in all Local 
Secretaries’ hands. Supply 
women’s section too. 

§ Youth Sections—get ready 
for ‘Socialist Youth Day.’’ 
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COLLECTING 
BOOKS FOR 
MEMBERS’ 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The ‘Labour Organiser’’ supplies 
just what you want. Moderate price, 
stiff-covered, with full instructions to 
Collectors. 32 leaves to a book ; 

spaces for names and addresses and 
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FOR 

CASH 52 weeks’ contributions ; page for 
WITH Treasurer’s acknowledgments. 

wade Send 2d. to the Editor for Specimen Book 


ONLY 
EDO Nore” sl4 Books 2/-'24 Books 3/8 36 Books 5/6 
ive creDIT 50 ,, 7/6 100 ,, 14/9 200 _,, 27/6 


ORDERS AND CASH TO: 


H. DRINKWATER, Haut Heath, Nr. Worcester 
Publishing Office, “LABOUR ORGANISER,” 107 Dale End, Birmingham, 4 
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POT POURRI 


The National E.C. of the Labour 
Party has now issued in final form the 
Party’s declaration of policy under 
the title ‘‘For Socialism and Peace.” 


This pamphlet is an embracing 
statement of Labour policy. It is the 
case which Labour will present at the 
General Election. “For Socialism 
and Peace’ is the successor to two 
renowned statements of Labour policy 
which in their time attracted world- 
wide attention and thousands of re- 
cruits. Those pamphlets were ‘The 
New Social Order’ and ‘‘Labour and 
the Nation.” 


Three new policy statements on 
particular subjects have also been 
issued with the revisions decided upon 
at Southport. These are: “‘Up with 
the Houses and Down with the 
Slums’’; ‘‘Labour and Education’”’ ; 
and ‘‘Fair Rents and no Profiteering.”’ 
The pamphlet, ‘‘Currency, Banking 
and Finance,’’ has also been revised, 
extended and republished in new form. 
There will be no Party worthy of the 
name which will not have on hand, 
and be constantly pushing, the pam- 
phlets above named. How can one 
make converts without presenting the 
case? 


The Collectors’ Books are splendid, 
says C. <A. Shepherd, Secretary, 
Barkston Ash D.L.P. Now we ask 
our readers to hurry up with their 
orders. The Collectors’ Books should 
already be in use. We have had an 
immense sale, but all Local Parties 
are not yet supplied. 


The Stafford Labour Party are en- 
gaged in a vigorous campaign for 
membership. A circular being widely 
distributed among prospective mem- 
bers points out that £500 per annum 
is necessary to maintain Party admin- 
istration, develop the organisation and 
contest Council seats. A membership 
application form is attached; the 
minimum subscription is one penny 
per week. 


The London Agents of the Labour 
Agents’ Union recently presented a 
volume of Shaw’s “Short Stories’ to 
Mr. Frank H. Edwards as a token of 
their appreciation and esteem on his 


retirement from agency duties owing 
to ill-health. The volume has been 
autographed by Bernard Shaw himself. 


An autographed address, signed by 
fifty of Mr. Edwards’ colleagues, each 
on an ivory card panel and contained 
in a beautiful silk-laced cover, was 
also presented to Mr. Edwards. 


With the New Year Mr. C. R. 
Mitchison, the prospective Parliament- 
ary candidate for the King’s Norton 
Division, has issued a special message 
to all the members of the Party. To 
this is attached a special enquiry form 
directed to enquire what members will 
do between now and the next General 
Election. The form follows in outline 
our well-known “‘What Will I Do?” 
card. 


Members are invited to assist in 
several novel ways besides volunteer- 
ing to help in the more orthodox 
work of the Party. We note that one- 
suggestion is that members should 
volunteer to invite a number of pros- 
pective supporters to their own home 
to meet the candidate. All members 
are asked to do their part in intro- 
ducing two new members. 


The Bolton Labour Party have 
doubled their membership for two 
years in succession. In 1922 there 
were 480 members; in 1933, 1,000 
members, and 1934 closed with 2,000 
members. What wiil 1935. bring 
forth? 


We note with interest also that the 
Bolton Labour Party are appointing a 
part-time individual membership 
supervisor, who will work under the 
supervision of Mr. H. Eastwood, the 
Agent and Secretary. The post has 
been locally advertised and is to be 
filled this month. 


BOURNEMOUTH— 


Food Reform Get right away 
from the Move- 
ment and have a 
=e holiday or rest 
with us. Revised 


Guest House. 


Loughtonhurst, terms. Write 
. Manager. 
ete HB. Coe 

Gardens. 


ROOMS. 


LE 
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OUR YOUTH PAGE 


Arrangements are being made for 
the first National Socialist Youth 
Day. This unique effort is aimed to 
concentrate the whole of Labour’s 


forces on a simultaneous appeal to - 


Youth from end to end of the coun- 
try. 


The end of February has been fixed 


for this great propaganda effort, and. 


it is suggested that Sunday, February 
24th, or Saturday, February 23rd, 
be set aside for the purpose. 


Special literature has been pre- 
pared, speakers will be booked, and 
publicity will be given in national and 
Labour journals. Head Office will do 
everything possible to let the public 
know about the Socialist Youth Day. 


Local Leagues of Youth are urged 
to get busy immediately in this 
matter and as one of their efforts to 
concentrate on a demonstration, and 
it is suggested that a week’s intens- 
ive canvass for young members should 
precede the demonstration, 


Particular aitention is drawn to the 
fact that the Socialist Youth Day is 
a matter for the whole Movement. 
Though League of Youth Sections 
will be predominant in the special 
work and in the detailed arrange- 
ments, a joint local committee is sug- 
gested. 


Where a League of Youth has not 
been formed, Local Labour Parties 
are asked to take the initiative in 
arranging the demonstration, and in 
making. some other special effort to 
get a League of Youth going. If Local 
Parties rise to the occasion there 
should be another great advance in 
League of Youth membership. 


The Annual Conference of the 
League of Youth in London on 12th/ 
13th January was a great success. 
Over three hundred delegates 
attended. 


Two hundred and _ thirty-five new 


branches of the League of Youth 
were formed during the past year, 
making a total of three hundred and 
ten since the beginning of the Youth 
Campaign, 


The new Executive to the National 
Advisory Committee is as follows :— 
Miss A. Bacon (Normanton), Mr. F. 
Barnshaw (Manchester), G. Brown 
(Brixton), W. H. Gray (Wimbledon), 
R. F. Horn (Glasgow), H. Jenkins 
(Llanelly), C. G. Lacey (Edmonton), 
A. McAlpine (Oxford), Mr. Milling- 
ton (West Leyton), W. Nally (Man- 
chester), W. Wickham (Buckingham), 
and T. Willis (South Tottenham). 


We .should like to draw special 
attention to the various _ special 
Youth publications now obtainable 
from the Labour Party. Among the 
pamphlets there is ‘‘Labour’s Call to 
Youth,’”’ by Maurice Webb; “Youth 
for Socialism’? — an _ organisation 
handbook and Herbert Morrison’s 
‘New Appeal to the Young.” All 
these pamphlets are well got up. 


As to leaflets, a new leaflet ‘‘Some 
Straight Questions to the Younger 
Generation’’ has just been published 
in attractive form. This is a four: 
page leafiet of which 1,000 copies 
can be obtained for 7s. 


Besides the above publications there 
are no less than six double-crown 
posters issued by the Labour Party. 
These are indispensable for poster 
parades, decorating halls and display 
outside Labour Rooms. 


DRAWS AND SWEEPSTAKES. 


We have decided to hold over for the 
current month our article on the above 
subject, pending a pronouncement by 
a high legal authority 

In the meantime, our readers should 
carefully observe the advice given in 
our last issue. 


oR EE EET I 
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POLLING FACILITIES 


We note from a recent issue of the 
“Labour Candidate’’ that the Society 
of Labour candidates has decided to 
conduct an enquiry into the provision 
of polling stations in rural areas. 
Labour candidates have been urged to 
place the matter before their support- 
ing Divisional Labour Parties with a 
request that a report be sent to the 
Society regarding the facilities in each 
Division. It is intimated that there 
may be a case too for complaint in 
Urban Districts from which reports 
are also sought. We note that the 
Society asks for comments on a sug- 
gestion that travelling polling booths 
be utilised for outlying electors. 

We trust our readers will co-oper- 
ate in supplying information on the 
above important question. We our- 
selves are not at all enamoured with 
the idea of travelling booths because 
of the practical limitations of their 
use in entirely rural districts. and the 
favours that would result to particu- 
lar groups of electors. There are, we 
think, other and better means of get- 
ting over the inconvenience which 
electors suffer from being distant from 
the polling station. 


We would also point out that a far 
greater handicap to electors and one 
much more vital to the Labour Move- 
ment even than the provision of more 
polling stations, is the disability im- 
posed, sometimes wilfully, by some 
employers on their workpeople, by 
keeping them at work until it is too 
late to poll. Further, under modern 
conditions a huge portion of the elec- 
torate now works some distance from 
home, andj even the extension of poll- 
ing hours, from 7 a.m, to 9 p.m., does 
not meet the case of tens of thousands 
(probably more) of the electors. 


This is a matter to which we think 
greater attention should be paid wit» 
a view to the Labour Party formulat- 
ing some practical proposals. We 
ourselves some years ago put forward 
a series of proposals on the question 
of making adult suffrage a really 
effective thing. Among our proposals 
was one for continuous registration of 
electors, liberty to poll at any polling 
station in the country; the establish- 
ment of a clearing house for record- 
ing such votes, etc. Our proposals 
covered a wide field. 


While we are averse to any sort of 
piecemeal treatment of these ques- © 
tions, it should be pointed out that 
the activity of the Society of Labour 
Candidates can, under existing legis- 
lation, lead to some improvement, and 
this, of course, is the object of the 
enquiry, more so we hope than to 
put forward some isolated suggestion 
for remedying a wholly unsatisfactory 
position. 

Our readers will remember that 
Section 31 (2) of the Representation 
of the People Act, 1918, enables the 
local authority, or not less than thirty 
electors, to make representation to 
the Home Office that the polling dis- 
trict or polling places do not meet the 
reasonable requirements of the elec- 
tors, or any body of the electors. The 
Ministry has power, if they think fit, 
to order such alterations as it deems 
necessary. 

We have recently ourselves made 
some enquiries into the position in 
particular areas. In one case we 
found that no less than eight altera- 
tions of polling districts had been 
made since 1918, and that the politi- 
cal officers had been invariably con- 
sulted. We found the situation there 
quite safisfactory pnd enlightened 
officers had charge of the matter. We 
have before us, however, another case 
where a County Council has recently 
made a fresh order without any sort 
of consultation, with, at any rate, 
Labour people, and there is some evi- 
dence that in a number of constitu- 
ences the position is unsatisfactory. 

It will be noted that there is a 
snag in the present provisions. It 
should be clearly understood that the 
polling district is the area, but the 
polling place is the locality, and the 
polling station is the particular build- 
ing where the poll is taken. The Act 
relates only to polling districts or 
polling places, and while the County 
Council in County Divisions and the 
Borough Council in Borough Divi- 
sions, divides a constituency into 
polling districts, the polling places are 
not usually allotted until an election 
is imminent, and last minute altera- 
tions frequently take place. 

The division of a constituency or 
area into polling districts may be per- 
fecty satisfactory, but last minute 
alterations in the polling places give 
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FILM INDUSTRIES L™ 


LONDON 


MICROPHONES 


and 


LOUD SPEAKERS 


Write to-day for full particulars 


to 


FILM INDUSTRIES LTD. 


60 PADDINGTON STREET 
LONDON, W.l 


Phone WELBECK 2293. Grams TROOSOUND, BAKER, LONDON 
Scottish Office: 122 BOTHWELL STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 
: 
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no opportunity for objection to be 
laid. It is our view that the Act con- 
templated that both polling districts 
and polling places should be pre- 
scribed as soon as immediately prac- 
ticable, and where the practice obtains 
of altering the polling places at the 
last minute, we submit that this is 
contrary to the spirit of the Act. 

We should like to hear from ex- 
perienced agents upon this subject, 
relating what is their experience, for 
it is possible that some representa- 
tion to the Ministry on the point 
mentioned may remove an undisput- 
able grievance. 

While on ihis subject, we may re- 
mind our readers that under the 
Municipal Corporations Act, Munici- 
pal Boroughs were authorised to 


divide the borough, or any ward, into 
polling districts. As the same power 
was also given to the County Council 
in relation to polling districts for Par- 
liamentary purposes, the question — 
arose as to whether or no Municipal 

polling districts and Parliamentary 
polling districts must always be the 
same. Doubt in this matter has been 
removed by the repeal of Section 64 
of the Municipal Corporations Act, 
1882, and the section of the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act, above 
referred to, is now ihe only enact- 
ment relating to the provision of poll- 
ing districts, except that a new section 
(Section 13) appears in the Local 
Government Act, 1933, authorising 
County Councils to divide electoral 
districts into polling districts. 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP, 1935 


The National E.C. of the Labour 
Party has determined on a great drive 
for individual membership during 
1935. With increasing interest 
among the electors in the policy of 
the Labour Party, and with the 
General Election in sight, there 
should, this year, be needed no special 
urge upon Labour Parties to secure 
the benefits of increased membership, 
while the tide and the opportunity are 
with them. 

The ‘Victory for Socialism’’ leaflet 
for February is to take the form of a 
message of invitation to join the 
Labour Party, and the reverse side 
bears an application form for member- 
ship. Months of sowing has taken 
place; now is the time to reap. 

We are glad to note that this 
leaflet is obtainable by Parties who 
are not yet participating in the ‘‘Vic- 
tory for Socialism’? campaign. The 
circulation and distribution therefore 
of this invitation to membership ought 
to be on an unprecedented scale. 

We urge our readers to get their 
Parties to specially consider next 
month’s distribution. Obviously if 
the leaflets are distributed house-to- 
house, in the same way as in past 
months without some special plans 
being made to gather acceptances, a 
great opportunity will be thrown away. 
People simply do not walk to the 
Local Party offices with the form left 
at their doors filled in. 

It is clear then that some special 


arrangement must be made regarding 
the February leaflet. More distribu- 
tors are needed, and on this occasion 
there should be a knock at each door, 
and the invitation should be person- 
ally presented. The alternative is to 
follow up the distribution of the leaflet 
by a further call after an interval of 
a day or so. 

Whichever method is adopted, there 
is additional work to do, and more 
helpers are needed. If this matter 
is considered at the January Party 
meetings, plans can be made for 
securing the additional workers and 
for planning the February distribution 
on special lines. 

Incidentally, Divisional Labour 
Parties are reminded that a revised 
method of payment for membership 
cards has now come into force. Cards 
will be supplied as formerly for cash 
with order, but in urgent cases where 
Parties find it difficult to comply with 
this condition, payment may be made 
by instalments, and particulars of this 
matter have been given to Divisional 
Parties in a circular just issued. 


The L.O. wants 
1,000 NEW READERS 


Will you help ? 
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BANNERS 


FOR LABOUR ORGANISATIONS 
GEORGE TUTILL 


—___——————_—_—_., 


Send for 
Illustrated 


Catalogue 
and 


Quotations 


83 City Road, London, E.C.| 


The 100% Trade Union Banner Maker 


FROM YOU——-TO US 


STOCKPORT SENDS A MESSAGE. 


We are at all times glad to receive 
news of the progress of Local Parties 
throughout the country, and we invite 
our readers to send us details of 
‘what they are doing. We shall be 
glad to publish such items as are of 
general interest, and even when a 
letter mentions difficulties and de- 
tailed obstacles, such matter is a 
guide to us as to the kind of advice 
our readers need or desire. 


This month we have pleasure in 
publishing a statement sent to us by 
request by Mr. H. Oldham, the Or- 
ganising Secretary of the Stockport 
Trades Council and Labour Party. 

Mr. Oldham writes enclosing a copy 
of the ‘Stockport Sentinel,’ a litle 
four-page paper of which the first 
issue is dated January. He says :— 

“We are assured of twelve months’ 
issues of ten thousand copies per 
month circulation. It is our first ven- 
iure of this kind, and experience will 
teach us much. The paper has been 
rendered possible only by the hard 
work of a good team, and Ald. Fred 
Bowles, J.P., in particular. 

“By the end of February we shall 
have completed the trinity of Press, 
Platform and Wireless. We are about 
to purchase through the Joint Wards 
Organisation Committee, a _loud- 
speaker equipment. We are also in 
the happy position of now owning our 
own home, and thereby hangs a tale: 


“‘Stockport has some glorious tradi- 
tions, and about tnirty years ago we 
were in the vanguard of the Labour 
Church Movement, which owned its 
own hall. The development of modern 
amusements and the debacle of 1931 
were too much for the Labour Church, 
and in consequence the hall became 
both dilapidated and heavily in debt. 
In March, 1934, we approached our 
fine old comrades with a view to tak- 
ing over. Meetings were arranged 
and ultimately the deeds were trans- 
ferred along with the liabilities. 

“Local bands of workers soon got 
busy. The Party Office is now in the 
front of the building, rooms have been 
renovated and decorated, and slowly 
we are building up an asset that in 
a few years will be inestimable. 

“More important still is that since 
we took over the Central Hall, despite 
many obstacles, real and apparent, 
we have completely overhauled the 
organisation. Our League of Youth, 
all members of which do hold an in- 
dividual membership card, is amongst 
the most advanced in the country.” 


Incidentally, Mr. Oldham mentions 
that Mr. James Scott, J.P., has been 
treasurer of the local organisation for 
forty-three years, which he claims is 
a record for the country. Mr. Scott 
has also been Chairman of the Trus- 
tees of the Labour Church and Central 
Hall. 

Well done, Stockport ! 
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YOUR 
PRINTING 


will be dealt with 
eficiently at the 
Printing Works of 


THE 
CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


Send your next order to 
our nearest C.W.S. Works. 
he C.W.S. Works are 
capable of dealing with all 
kinds of printed matter for 
THE LABOUR PARTY, 
LOCAL LABOUR PARTIES 
TRADE UNIONS, CO-OP- 
ERATIVE & FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES, CLUBS, Etc. 


Write to 


C.W.S. PRINTING WORKS 


HAMILTON ROAD, LONGSIGHT - MANCHESTER 
GREG STREET, SOUTH REDDISH - STOCKPORT 
WARRINGTON - - LANCASHIRB 
CRANBOURNE STREET - - LEICESTER 


PELAW - COUNTY DURHAM 
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JACK CUTTER 


On PUBLIC OFFICE 


In the Report of the National 
Executive, passed by Southport Con- 
ference, is an austere paragraph 
headed: ‘‘Party Agents and Public 
Office,’’ in which we are somewhat 


sternly advised that the National 


Executive views with a distinct cold- 
ness the practice of Party Agents 
becoming Councillors. 

The stated objections are that pub- 
lic work (a) takes up too much iime, 
and (b) often involves Agents in pub- 
lic controversies to the Party’s detri- 
ment. Stony and cogent objections, 
both of them, and sufficient to justify 
the statement of the Executive. 

As it happens, I am one of the cul- 
prits—a Party Agent who is a Coun- 
cillor, but I don’t think it can be said 
of my own case that public work 
takes too much of my Party’s time, 
for I see to it that the Party’s in- 
terests come first with me. Similarly, 
I am not mug enough to be drawn 
into public controversies, for the same 
reason. 

It appears to me that the E.C.’s 
shaft is directed at a type of Agent 
which I hope does not exist: one who 
thinks himself no end of a lad, dashes 
into public life, nips on his feet at 
every opportunity and is waiting on 
the doorstep for the local paper to 


come out and see if he has any head- . 


lines. There may be an odd one or 
two like that, but [ don’t know who 
they are. 

Most Agents who are Councillors 
are, I am convinced, on public bodies 
because it helps them in their job 
and is of value to their Party. If I 
may use my .own case as an example, 
my Party felt it would be useful if 
their secretary were a Group member, 
and in this they were justified. Per- 
sonally, I do not care a hoot. I am 
not the least concerned about what- 
ever honour there may be. Personal 
prestige and such nonsense is of little 
consequence, and I certainly would 
never dream of any individual action 
in the Council without the sanction, 
approval or instruction of the Labour 
Group. In other words, I do not re- 
gard myself as a Borough Councillor 
forging the destinies of the Borough, 
but as a servant of the Party. 

If any Agent contemplates taking 
public office from any other motive, 


or feels in his heart that he could out- 
shine the whole Labour Group and 
have the opposition silent with ad- 
miration of his victory and _ brilliant 
administration, he would be well 
advised to think again, for there is 


sound reason in the E.C.’s statement. 


1,300,000 


CHILDREN 
IN 
MILITARIST OR 


-IMPERIALIST 
ORGANISATIONS 


LESS THAN 
90,000 
IN LABOUR OR 
CO-OPERATIVE 
ORGANISATIONS 


DARE YOU 


BE SILENT 
OVER THIS? 
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| POOP rririiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiriiiiitiriiiitiiiiriiiiiiiri iter CLCce 
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“SUFFER THE 


LITTLE CHILDRESS 


—OR LABOUR WILL SUFFER !NSTEAD 


Our agitation for something to be 
done by the Labour Movement re- 
garding the children appears not to 
be in vain. Our correspondence bag 
bears witness to this fact. 

People are being interested in the 
matter, and it is evident that many 
others besides ourselves regard 
Labour’s inactivity in this matter with 
apprehension and dismay. 

Those organisations which at pre- 
sent cater for children are, of course, 
watchful in the matter. We know 
the Socialist Sunday School Move- 
ment is interested, and so are those 
connected with work among the chil- 
dren in the Co-operative Movement, 
and those busy with lesser known 
children’s movements. 


In seeking to arouse the Labour 
Movement to a sense of its  short- 
comings, we shall be sorry if either 
of these movements have cause for 
apprehension lest something may 
come along competitive with them- 
selves or carrying a threat to their 
own work. 

The sum total of all the work done 
among children is at present so re- 
latively small that we feel all the 
organisations mentioned can with 
security to themselves join in an at- 
tempt to rouse the Labour Movement. 
Nothing more is at present contem- 
plated hy us. 

Rouse the conscience of the Move- 
ment and discussion and negotiation 
can take place later. 


That the position is pitiable is con- 
firmed by actual figures given by 
Leslie A. Paul in an article recently 
written for the ‘‘Rochdale Labour 
News.”’ Mr. Paul, writing on the 
same subject as ourselves, gives some 
figures which should cause the Labour 
Movement to think. 

We give below an extract from 
Leslie Paul’s article. The omitted 
portion of the article is devoted to a 
plea for. the Woodcraft Folk. What 
Mr. Paul has to say on this matter 
we hold over to next month, when we 
shall deal with the efforts of the Co- 
operative Movement among the chil- 


dren, in connection with which there 
are also several publications to men- 
tion. 


I have recently made a careful in- 
vestigation into the strength of 
reactionary movements for children in 
this country. The figures are appal- 
ling. The Boy Scouis claim a total of 
nearly half-a-million in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. The Boys’ Bri- 
gade has over 100,000 members and 
another 51,000 in its junior section, 
“‘The Life Boys’’—and over a quarter 
of this membership is in the London 
area. The Girl Guides have an even 
larger membership in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland that the Boy 
Scouts—near enough 600,000. 

The Church Lads’ Brigade, at a low 
estimate, has 20,000 members. It is 
difficult to get full figures about 
O.T.C. and Cadet Corp membership 
and extent, but at a very minimum 
they are 4,000 in the Senior Division 
and 31,000 in the Junior Division. 
There are other organisations for 
which no figures appear obtainable— 
Junior Naval Reserve for instance, 
which appears to be particularly active 
in many suburbs of London. So that 
clearly a total of from 1,300,000 to 
1,500,000 children enrolled in mili- 
tarist’- and imperialist organisations is 
no exaggeration, and may even be an 
under-estimate. 


I hesitate to attempt to estimate the 
amount of money spent upon. this 
work or the amount of voluntary 
middle class labour that goes into it. 
Both figures would be colossal, I’m 
sure. The Scout Movement alone has 
£88,000 invested. It can spend 
at least £18,000 a year on its work. 
In the current budgetary year the 
Government estimates to spend at 
least £84,000 on O.T.C.’s. 

These few figures should cause the 
intelligent Socialist furiously to think. 
Perhaps not one of these organisations 
is narrowly political. Each, of course, 
is careful to make a show of political 
neutrality. But a glance at their sub- 
scription lists quickly reveals who ap- 
prove of their activities. There can be 
no doubt as to their value to the pre- 
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sent régime. They provide a useful 
safety valve not alone for boyish 
energy but for middle class idealism. 
They present in a cogent and concrete 
form the glories of imperialism. The 
whole: result of such training is the 
production. in children of a decided 
imperialist and anti-Socialist bias; 
and perhaps certain military and anti- 


democatic ideas which in our age- 


might become easy material for 
Fascism. 

What of the other side? Is there 
one? The youth work of the Labour 
Party stops short with youths organ- 
ised in the Labour League of Youth 
or the Sports organisations. Children 
are ignored. That old and valiant or- 
ganisation, the Socialist Sunday 
School Movement, has _ certainly 
attempted something, and no one dis- 
putes its achievements, but its tech- 
nique belongs to the day when the 
camps and country lanes did not take 
‘people away from their homes on the 
Sabbath. At a time when every organ- 
isation—even the churches—are look- 
ing for stronger attractions than 
weekly meetings for ethical instruc- 
tion, the S.S.S. must modernise or 
find itself left behind. 

The fact is that though the English 
Labour Party has no children’s or- 


ganisation of its own, there are at 
least three organisations to which its 
members’ children ought to go, and 
which deserve the support of active 
Socialisis: they are the Socialist Sun- 
day Schools, the Co-operative Junior 


. Guilds, and The Woodcraft Folk. 


I can, unhappily, find no more than 
50,000 or so progressive youth or- — 
ganised for anything approaching 
Socialism. The total of children 
organised would amount to no more 
than 20,000 to 30,000, of which the 
majority are in the Co-operative Junior 
Guilds or the Woodcraft Folk. 


* * % 


Mr. Paul’s advocacy of the cause 
of the Woodcraft Folk (which is not 
included in the above extract), has, 
we note, called forth correspondence 
from the Socialist Sunday School, 
who. plead the cause of their own 
organisation and the Young Socialist 
Citizen Crusaders, which is connected 
with the S.S.S. It is perhaps natural 
that existing organisations should be 
jealous of each other, but the field is 
so wide that there is plenty at pre- 
sent for all of them to do. A federa- 
tion or alliance on national lines of 
children’s organisations seems to be 
called for. 


POINTS OF ORDER 


When moving the suspension of 
Standing Orders -make sure that 
there are standing orders to suspend. 
li no standing orders exist the sus- 
pension is meaningless. No rule can 
be altered or waived by suspending 
standing orders. 


A speaker sometimes moves “‘sus- 
pensions,’ and forgets that this 
motion carries the suspension of 
every standing order, when what the 
moyer really wants is the suspension 
of merely one particular order. If 
it is desired to suspend a particular 
standing order as for instance to 
allow some speaker a longer time 
than is specified, it is the suspension 
of this particular standing order 
which should be moved, and not the 
whole of them, otherwise the meeting 
will proceed without any rules to 
govern it, 


No person putting a question 


through the Chair has the right to 
make a speech about it, nor has a 
person raising a point of order any 
right to do more than briefly state 
the point of order he desires to raise. 
It will be for the chairman to ask the 
questioner for any further informa- 
tion or explanation if such is desired. 


Considerable confusion exists over 
the means for putting an end to a 
debate. The best method is to move 
“that the question be now put.” If 
carried the debate comes to an abrupt 
close, but the mover of the motion 
(not the amendment) before the meet- 
ing still has the ‘right of reply.” 


A motion that the question be now 
put may be moved while a speaker 
is on his feet. Obviously, however, 
courtesy demands that this course 
should be avoided except under ex- 
treme necessity. 
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A chairman has no alternative but 
to accept a motion ‘‘that the question 
be now put.’”’ The mover, however, 
may easily make a muddle of his 
motion unless he is specific as to 
what question is to be put, i.e., 
whether it is an amendment or the 
motion—or both. 


Where it is desired that no vote 
at all be taken (and this is a con- 
venient method for the disposal of 
certain business) ‘‘next business’’ 
should be moved. This may be 
moved whether an amendment or the 
motion is under discussion, but not 
while a speaker is speaking. If car- 
ried, the meeting proceeds to the 
next business on the agenda, unless, 
of course, the motion merely relates 
to some part of a report, or other 
business being taken in_ sections, 
when the next item or section is 
taken 


Quite often in meetings the “‘pre- 
vious question’’ is moved. This is, 
in our opinion, an unfortunate way 
of dealing with business, for the 
authorities hold that whether carried 
or no there is an end to discussion. 
The principle here acted upon is that 
the ‘‘previous question’ really means 
that the question be ‘‘not now voted 
upon,” and it is held that the defeat 
or this motion means that the ques- 
tion be ‘‘now voted upon.”’ Fortun- 
ately the chairman is not bound to 
accept such a motion, though, of 
course, a meeting has power to over- 
ride a chairman’s ruling as explained 
presently. 


The ‘‘previous question’? is an 
amendment. Because of this the 
motion cannot rightly be moved while 
another amendment is before the 
meeting. This point is frequently 
lost sight of, and it affords some pro- 
tection both to the meeting and to 
the chair 


Moving the ‘‘adjournment’’ is an- 
other method of putting an end to 
debate, but if a person merely moves 
the adjournment without specifying 
that he merely means the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, he may find that 
his motion has put an end to the 
meeting itself. 


A similar result obtains ‘if some- 
body moves ‘‘progress.’’ This is a 


less common form of motion, but it 
is still heard of occasionally. A 
motion to report progress, if carried, 
definitely terminates a meeting. 


It is as well to be clear about the 
“right of reply,’ which is commonly 
accorded to the mover of a resolu- 
tion. After all, there is no real right 
of reply except if provided by rule 
or standing order. The privilege may 
be denied either by the chairman or 
the meeting. In fact it is the busi- 
ness of the ‘chairman not to allow 
the “right of reply’’ to the mover of 
some formal motion, such as_ the 
adoption of the minutes, even if a 
discussion takes place. 


It is also the business of the chair- 
man to avoid waste of time by per- 
mitting a reply by the mover of a 
resolution, when it is seen that there 
is general agreement in the meeting 
to the motion. Common custom is 
not to allow, in any case, the right 
of reply to the mover of an amend- 
ment, of the previous question, the 
adjournment or some other formal 
motion. 


Challenging the chairman’s ruling 
is, fortunately, a rare occurrence. No 
person should lend himself to it 
without serious cause. Unless there 
is evidence of a substantial challenge 
to the chairman’s ruling the latter 
may ignore or over-rule a challenge. 


Where a serious challenge is made, 
the right course is for the secretary 
to take the chair. He does not 
accept a motion reversing the chair- 
man’s ruling, but puts to the meeting 
the simple question that the chair- 
man’s ruling be upheld. The best 
authorities hold that a two-thirds 
majority is necessary upon such a 
motion for the same to be success- 
ful. In such case it is, of course, 
only the chairman's ruling on the par- 
ticular point before the meeting 
which will be reversed. 


A chairman is not compelled to 
give a casting vote. Where an 
equality of voting results upon any 
motion, it is open for the chairman to 
declare that the motion be ‘‘not car- 
ried.” It is unwise, and indeed it 
has been held to be improper, for 
chairmen to take sides in debate, 
except at committee meetings. It is 
conceivable that at very small meet- 
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ings the procedure at committee 
meetings may be taken, but a chair- 
man who desires to debate should 
vacate the chair, because the good 
conduct of ihe meeting depends upon 
his impartiality and the confidence of 
all sides that he is an uninterested 
person. 


The secretary has a right to speak 
and vote on all matters. 
this is so, custom and propriety im- 
pose a voluntary curb on this officer, 
for it will be recognised that his 
duties as secretary occasion his inter- 
vention on quite a number of occa- 
sions, or he may be asked to put the 
view of the executive. The frequent 
exercise of his additional private 
rights would generally create resent- 
ment. 


At special meetings only those 


‘troubles. 


Although © 


matters should be discussed which are 
specified in the notice of the meeting, 
or which have occasioned the calling 
of the meeting. This rule should be 
strictly adhered to, for the doing of 
something at a meeting which ought 
not to have been done, leads to many 
To our amazement we 
noted in a recent case that the secre- 
tary in sending out an agenda for a 
special meeting, included an item 
“Any other business.’’ ‘This seemed 
like asking for trouble. 


“Matters arising out of minutes’’ 
is an item on the agenda, or asked 
for by the chairman, which is a fre- 
quent source of trouble. On this 
item only matters of report may 
properly arise or questions be put. It 
is entirely out of order to allow a 
fresh debate to take place on some 
decision come to at the last meeting. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1933, 
AND LOCAL ELECTIONS 


By ALDERMAN J. W. FOSTER, J.P. 
(Concluded.) 


The period of office of a councillor 
is in all cases three years by Sections 
8 (2), 23 (2), 35 (3), and 50 (2) of 
the Act of 1933. All county council- 
lors retire together every third year 
on the 8th March; one-third of 
the borough councillors for each ward 
retire in every year on the Ist 
November; one-third of the district 
_ councillors for each district or (in the 
case of an urban district divided into 
wards) for each ward retire in every 
year on the 15th April though an 
order may be made under that section 
for all the councillors to retire to- 
gether in every third year on that 
date; and all parish councillors retire 
together on the 15th April in every 
third year from 1934. 

The dates of ordinary elections are 
fixed by Sections 9 and 23 (3) and 
the District and Parish Election Rules. 
Part II of the Second Schedule and 
the District and Parish Rules show a 
series of dates for the various steps in 
the process of election. Vacancies, 
which occur for reasons other than 
_ ordinary retirement — called casual 
vacancies—are shown by Sections 57 
to 63 of the 1933 Act. The dates of 
such casual vacancies are determined 


by Sections 64 and 65; and elections 
are held under Sections 66 and 67. 

Control of elections for county 
councillors comes under Section 14 
of the 1933 Act, and Section 28 deals 
with borough council elections. Con- 
trol by returning officers at other elec- 
tions is set out in the Election Rules. 

The qualifications and disqualifica- 
tions of councillors are set out in Sec- 
tions 57 to 59 of the 1933 Act. The 
absence of qualification or the pre- 
sence of disqualification are causes for 
challenging an election by election 
petition; or, if the person elected sub- 
sequently becomes disqualified or 
ceases to be qualified, proceedings 
may be taken under Section 84 of 
this Act. 

For conducting an election, detailed 
Rules are laid down in the Second 
Schedule in the 1933 Act for County 
and. Borough Elections; and by Sec- 
tions 40 (2) and 54 (2) these Rules 
apply to District and Parish Elections, 
subject to Statutory Rules and Orders, 
No. 545 and 546, and the Parish 
Councillors Election Provisional Rules. 
In case of mistake, or non-compliance 
with the provisions of the Second 
Schedule, see section 70 (1) and (2) 
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of this Act. But an election may be 
void for general corruption under 
Section 81 of the Municipal Corpor- 
ation Act, 1882; and the election of 
any person may be questioned by 
election petition by Section 87 of that 
Act. 

By Section 87 of the M.C.A., 1882, 
a local election may be questioned by 
an election petition on the ground :— 

(a) That the election was as to the 
borough or ward (or electoral division 
or area) wholly avoided by general 
bribery, treating, undue infiuence, or 
personation; or 

(b) That the election was avoided by 
corrupt practices or offences against 
Part 1V of that Act, committed at the 
election; or 

(c) That the person whose eleciion is 
questioned was at the time of the 
election disqualified; or 

(d) That he was not duly elected by 
a lawful majority of votes. 

The offences mentioned in (a) are 
defined, as to personation, in Section 
82 of the 1933 Act, and as to the 
others, in the Municipal Elections 
(Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Acts, 
1884 and 1911. The offences men- 
tioned in (b) are in the Acts of 1884 
and 1911. A person guilty of cor- 
rupt practices is disqualified by Sec- 
tion 3 of the 1884 Act. And an 
illegal practice is a cause for an elec- 
tion petition under Section 8 of that 
Act. Also, the election may be 
avoided for extensive illegal practices 
or other offences under Section 18 of 
that Act. But a candidate may be 
exonerated by Section 19 and an act, 
otherwise illegal, may be excepted 
under Section 20. 

The procedure on and the conse- 
quences of an election petition are 
dealt with in Part IV of the Act of 
1882. But petitions in respect of 
illegal practices, the withdrawal of 
petitions, and other matters, are dealt 
with in Sections 25 to 32 of the Act 
of 1884. If for any reason an elec- 
tion is not held or becomes void, a 
new election must be held in accord- 
ance with Section 72 of the Act of 
1933. 

Such is an outline of the Local 
Government Act, 1933, in its rela- 
tion to Local Government Elections. 
This new Act was not made for the 
purpose of securing reforms, but is an 
attempt to achieve unity and consist- 
ency. For instance, under the old law 
the rules relating to borough councils 
were based on legislation of 1835 and 


represented a compromise between a 
Whig House of Commons and a House 
of Lords whose ideas were still domin- 
ated by notions of ihe eighteenth cen- 
tury. The Public Health Act, 1875, 
was part of the energy of the Conserv- 
ative Party under Disraeli. The Local 
Government Act, 1888, was a Con- 
servative reform, based on the Whig 
Reform of 1835, but going further. 
And the Local Government Act of 
1894 was an example of the produc- 
tions toward the end of the ascent of 
the Liberal period. Here we see 
legislation, based on different funda- 
mental ideas over a period of sixty 
years, developing during the second 
phase of the Industrial Revolution. 
which has been dealt wiih in this Act 
of 1933. 

It is, at least, a matter of historical 
interest that the Consolidation Com- 
mittee to advise Parliament on this 
subject was appointed in 1930 by a 
Socialist Minister of Health. 

In conclusion, it would appear that 
the Local Government Act, 1933, is 
only a temporary measure, in some re- 
spects, as the responsible Committee 
consider it desirable to have one 
statute comprising the whole law re- 
lating to franchise, conduct of elec- 
tions, and corrupt and illegal practices, 
for both Parliamentary and Local 
Government Elections. 
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QUESTIONS 
5 ANSWERED 


Candidate not on Register. 


Question: Is a person who is on 
the Voters’ List with a Parliamentary 
vote but no Local Government vote 
eligible to stand as a candidate in a 

- Municipal Election? 

Answer: Under certain circum- 
stances, ves. The qualifications for 
election are three in number. The 
persons qualified are: (a) Local 
Government electors for the area, (b) 
any owner of freehold or leasehold 
land within the area, (c) any person 
who has during the whole of the 
twelve months preceding the day of 

_ election resided within the area, ex- 

cept in the case of a Parish Council 

- where residence may be either in or 
_within three miles of the parish. Our 
correspondent will therefore note that 
there are two ways in which a per- 
son may be qualified, notwithstanding 
that he or she is not a Local Govern- 
ment elector. 


How to Mark Printers’ Proofs. 


Question: Can you please tell me 
where I can obtain some instruction 
or hints on how to mark proofs from 
the printers? Everybody seems to use 
a code of hieroglyphics, and I cannot 
find the key to: them anywhere. 


Answer: We find some difficulty in 
giving our reader a direct reference 
to some readily accessible publica- 
tion which gives a list of the mark- 
ings desired. As far back as 1923 
‘we published an article on_ this 
matter, and in our issue for March, 
1923, we gave our readers an illus- 
tration of how to mark proofs, in 
which was shown all the usual mark- 
ings. We may re-publish this at an 
early date. 

Most encyclopaedias, and some 
other books of reference deal with 
this matter, but if our friend is un- 


HERE 


able to get someone to enlighten him 
(and this after all is a simple matter) 
and if he would like some book upon 
the subject, he might write the 
“British Printer,’ Publishing De- 
partment, 2/3 Cockspur Street, Lon- 
don, S.W.1. 


Something About Printing Biocks. 


Question: My candidate has ordered 
me to get several photo blocks made 
for use when the election comes 
along. Could you please give some 
instructions in the “‘Labour Organ- 
iser’’ on this matter? 

I was innocent enough at the last 
election to send to a London firm for 
a photo block, and they sent me a 
block and beautiful illustration, but 
when it was printed it was far from 
being what it ought to have been. 
The candidate looked like a chimney 
sweep. I have been told that I should 


* have ordered a. certain screen. But 


what is a ‘‘screen,’’ and what is it 
for? : 
Answer: Our friend should under- 
stand in the first place that there are 
several kinds of reproductions. A 
sketch of the candidate might be re- 
produced on entirely different lines to 
a photo block. What is meant here 
is a half-tone block, but we mention 
the sketch because for some purposes, 
particularly for news-print, a sketch 
by a really capable artist is more 
effective than a wide screen half-tone 
block. We think greater use should 
be made of sketches. 


And now to answer the query. If 
our friend will look at any half-tone 
block, or reproduction, he will notice 
that the illustration is produced by 
an innumerable number of small dots. 
Put crudely, a half-tone block is pro- 
duced by photographing through a 
screen on to metal; the screen pro- 
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duces the dots on the metal, and the 
minute intervening spaces are ate 
away. When the surface of the metal 
which is left, i.e., the dots, are inked 
and pressed against paper an illustra- 
tion is produced. 


It will be seen that the finer the 
screen the more the dots will appear. 
When a fine screen is used a high- 
class production is the result, but the 
block so made should naturally be 
used only on the finest quality sur- 
face paper. If the screen is very fine, 
it cannot be reproduced properly on 
rough paper. There are several 
practical considerations which will 
effect the reproduction and make the 
block produce badly. The ink for in- 
stance will run into the fine inter- 
spaces and the block will “‘come up”’ 
as a black blotch. But even where a 
fine block is produced on the right 
kind of paper, our friend must re- 
member that if he has gone to a poor 
printer the latter may not use suit- 
able ink. There are many grades of 
printers’ inks, and only the highest 
quality, i-e., that in which the ingredi- 
ents have been most finely rolled, is. 
suitable for best art work. 


Screens, of course, are graded, and 
if our friend and others, do not care 
to trust the blockmaker to match the 
paper and the block (and some block- 
makers we have found invariably have 
tendencies to use too fine a screen) 
he can order the particular screen he 
desires. On no account should any 
election agent use the same block for 


ali classes of work. It is much better 
to have differently screened blocks, 
and so obtain the best results with all 
productions. 

The screens in ordinary use are 
numbered from 65 up to 200. The 
numbers given denote the number of 
lines of dots to the inch, and our 
friend will be surprised to discover 
that in the lowest grade there are 
over four thousand dots to the square 
inch, and in the highest grade about 
forty thousand. 

Illustrations such as are seen in the 
“Daily Herald’ are about a 65 
screen. The type of paper commonly 
used for Labour monthly magazines 
and election news sheets might carry 
Screen No. 80; we advise this for 
the purpose. Election addresses are 
ordinarily printed on imitation art 
paper, and for this purpose we would 
advise Screen No. 120, though No. 
100 might give better results if the 
printer is to be hurried, and if there 
is a very long run. : 

Some few Labour agents use a very 
fine art paper for their election ad- 
dresses, and occasionally a block is 
needed for use on some dainty pub- 
lication, such as a bazaar programme. 
Scren No. 133 or 150 might be 
used here, but we do not think that 
the ordinary printing work issued in 
the Labour Movement is likely to at 
any time require a finer screen than 
this. Screen No. 150 is, at any rate, 
the finest which is likely to be of 
practical service and give satisfactory 
results. 


ANSWERS IN BRIEF 


H.B.—Now you have adopted your 
candidate, and he has agreed to con- 
tribute an annual sum to your Party, 
we strongly advise that a memor- 
andum to this effect be drawn up. 
The same should be signed by the 
candidate and by someone on behalf 
of your Party, and three months’ 
notice of termination of the subsidy 
should be stipulated for. This, in 
fact, has definitely been advised by 
the Labour Party, and the general 
adoption of this plan would save a 


good deal of trouble from time to 
time. 


D.A.—This 


correspondent 
ments 


com- 
upon the 


election of the 


National Executive Committee, and 
complains that bona fide Local Labour 
Party representatives do not get 
elected in the Constituency Organisa- 
tions Section. He asks if there is 
any rule of the Party to prohibit a 
circular being issued in favour of a 
particular candidate prior to the Con- 
ference taking place. 


Regarding the main theme of our 
correspondent’s complaint, we have, 
as our readers will remember, referred 
to this matter from time to time. On 
several occasions an attempt was 
made to confine the election of E.C. 
representatives to the particular sec- 
tion in which their candidatures fell, 
but this was defeated by Conference, 
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and the immediate future does not 
hold out much hope of a change. Far 
more depends upon the growing in- 
fluence of Local Labour Parties and 
their representatives at the Annual 
Conference. 

It may be contested that the per- 
sons elected have not done good work 
amongst constituency Parties, and that 
they are not representative of their 


interests. Certainly some of them are, - 


and have been, though others are truly 
national figures for whom no_ other 
section seems particularly fitting. As 
to sending out a circular in the in- 
terests of a particular candidate, for- 


tunately the elections for the E.C. of 


the Labour Party have been singularly 
free from this sort of influence, and 
we hope it will never develop. There 
is no rule specifically prohibiting a 
circular of this character, but there is 
no doubt about it that the issue of a 
circular in the interests of any candi- 
date would carry a reward not antici- 
pated by the promoters. 


C.A.A.—This correspondent asks 
what size and colour posters we re- 
commend and gives no particulars of 
his needs. This is a tall order, and 
an article is needed to deal with it. 
Size of course depends upon the im- 
portance of the event, the size of the 
hall and town, not to mention such 
incidentals as the opportunities for 
posting. We simply cannot answer 
this. As to colour, this again depends 
upon whether or no some other ad- 
vertiser or Party in the area habitu- 
ally uses a particular combination of 
ink and paper. In most districts a 
combination is required which will 
show up well both in the daytime 


. and at night, and for this black on 


chrome is most suitable. 


J.N.—This correspondent asks how 
he can get on the Absent Voters’ List, 
but he omits to say what his occupa- 
tion is. -No person may be placed on 
the Absent Voters’ List unless he can 
show to the registration officer that 
there is a probability that by nature 
of his occupation, service or employ- 
-ment, he may be debarred from vot- 
ing at a poll at a Parliamentary elec- 
tion. If this requirement is satisfied, 
and it may be satisfied in the case of 
some railwaymen or commercial 
travellers, and others, an application 
must be made on or before August 
18th (and if necessary, duly sup- 


ported) when the claimant will be 
starred as an Absent Voter on the 
next published list. An annual appli- 
cation is not necessary. 


R.M.—This correspondent _ states 
that his Party meets over a coffee 
house, and he asks whether, in view 
of the fact that the approach is 
through the coffee room, his Party 
can properly discuss the selection of 
District Council candidates in view of 
the fact that the premises are pro- 
hibited under the Corrupt Practices 
Acts for use as a Committee Room. 

We do not think the usage by a 
Party of its ordinary meeting room 
for the purpose of the selection of its 
candidates, or even for the discussion 
of plans for the election, constitutes 
such a use as is contemplated by the 
Act when prohibiting the use of re- 
freshment houses as Committee 
Rooms. We presume that the ordin- 
ary Party business will be transacted 
besides the selection of the candidate, 
and the general discussion of plans. 
There is, however, a limit to this 
liberty, and we should discourage the 
use of the room named for the pur- 
pose of a special meeting called solely 
to consider election detail. ‘The meet- 
ing would virtually then be an Elec- 
tion Committee, and the usage of the 
room in such circumstances would be 
very near to that contemplated by the 
Act. We do not think it can be 
rightly held that a Committee Room 
must necessarily be a public Com- 
mittee Room, and the use of any room 
for the purpose of Committee or Elec- 
tion work constitutes such room in 
our opinion as a Committee Room 
within the meaning of the Act. 


THAT 
LOUD 
SPEAKER 
EQUIPMENT 


WHY? 

NOT 
Sant ORDER 
Page 7 NOW? 
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ON SAVING POSTAGE 


Every year when the P.M.G. reports 
his eleven million surplus I feel an 
inward glow of righteousness and bask 
in a kind of reflected glory, for, judg- 
ing by the vast amounts of cash I so 
often pay out for Party postages, | 
feel that I have been responsible for 
a goodly portion of the surplus. 

Actually, my Party’s postage bill 
last year was under £30, but even at 
that it is a heavy charge, and with an 
urgent need for economy, I have been 
trying to find some way of cutting it 
without !foss of efficiency. This is 
not so easy, for to save on postage is 
generally bad economy, and hitherto 
the maxim: ‘‘When in doubt—vwrite,”’ 
has served me well, 

Most Parties, however, have a much 
duplicated mailing list. Mr. A. is on 
the E.C., the G.C. and several sub- 
committees. He gets, perhaps, six 
letters a month summoning his attend- 
ance to six metings, at a cost of at 
least 3d. to the Party funds. If we 


By JACK CUTTER 


look at the personnel of our com- 
mittee members we find they are all 
members of the General Committée 
(or should be) who have of necessity 
to be written at least once monthly. 
Thus a monthly list of all Party 
meetings sent to each G.C. member 
would cover everyone and with one 
postage charge everyone could know 
his or her Party meetings for the 
month. 

The main disadvantage of such a 
scheme is that a month is a long 
time to retain a piece of paper on 
one’s person or before one’s attention. 
This might be overcome by mention- 
ing the names of the committee mem- 
bers and inserting on your monthly 
list an injunction to note engage- 
ments and make diary entries at once. 

I confess I haven't tried out the 
idea yet, but propose to give it a 
trial for three months and note re- 
suits. Here is a suggestion for the 
monthly ‘“‘reminder’’ :— 


ANYTOWN LABOUR PARTY 


Labour Hall, Main Street, Anytown. 


MONTHLY ‘‘REMINDER’’—MEETINGS FOR JANUARY. 
Please note your engagements and enter in your diary NOW. 


Monday, Ist, Finance Sub. 7.30. 

(Party officers, Mrs. A. and Mr. B.) 
e Tues., 2nd, CENTRAL EXECU- 

TIVE, 8 p.m. 

Wed., 3rd, Propaganda Sub. (Chair- 

man, Sec., Lit. Sec and Mr. C.) 


Friday, 5th, Town Council L.P., 
7 p.m. Group Meeting. (Labour 
Aldermen, Councillors, endorsed 


candidates and Party Officers). 


Monday, 8th, Organisation Sub., 
7.30 Officers, Mrs. D., Mr. E. and 
Mr. F.) 

@Tues, 9th, GENERAL COM- 


MITTEE, 7.30. (All delegates). 
Agenda and credential enclosed. 
Monday, 15th, Group Policy Sub., 
8 p.m. (Group Leader, Deputy 
Leader, Party. Chairman and Sec.) 

e Tues., 16th, CENTRAL EXECU- 
TIVE, 8 p.m. 


| 


Wed., 17th, Women’s Section 
Central Committee, 3 p.m. (Section 
Chairmen and Secretaries, Women 
Councillors). 

Fri., 19th, Ward Secretaries’ Quar- 
terly meeting, 7.30. (Please bring 
quarterly balance sheets). 


e Tues., 23rd, TRADES COUNCIL, 
8 p.m. (All industrial delegates). 
Wed., 24th, Quarterly Audit, 6 
pm. (Treas., Sec., Mr. G. and Mr. 


Mon., 29th, Socials’ Committee, 8 
p.m. (All Ward Social Secs., Gen. 
Sec. and Asst. Sec.) 
Business.—Spring Season plans. 


e Tues., 30th, CENTRAL EXECU- 
TIVE, 8 p.m. (Quarterly Statement 
of Accounts). 


All meetings in Labour Hall unless otherwise stated. Meetings will commence 
Koy ‘ eins precisely at time stated. 
This “‘Reminder’’ is issued for your convenience and also as official notice of 
the above meetings. 


JOHN SMITH, General Secretary. 


